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DESCRIPTION  OF 


HEBO  AND  LEANDEB, 

A  CLASSIC  GROUP  IN  MARBLE,  EXECUTED  AT  ROME, 

BY  CHARLES  STEINHAUSER, 

OF  BREMEN. 


The  story  of  Hero  and  Leander,  so  well  known  as  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  classic  legends,  has  furnished  a  young  sculptor,  Charles 
Steinhauser,  of  Bremen,  with  the  subject  of  the  master-piece  of  Statuary, 
now  exhibited  at  the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  in  the  city  of  Philadel¬ 


phia. 

The  group  of  white  marble,  representing  the  meeting  of  the  two  lovers 
q  on  the  sea  shore,  was  executed  by  this  youthful  and  talented  artist,  at 
Rome,  in  the  year  1847;  and  on  its  way  from  Rome  to  its  place  of  desti¬ 
nation,  it  was  sent  to  Bremen  for  a  while,  and  there  publicly  exhibited  in 
the  Museum. 

The  enthusiasm  which  it  awakened  in  that  city,  eminent  for  its  admira¬ 
tion  and  patronage  of  art,  was  so  generally  diffused  among  all  classes,  that 
the  work  became  the  universal  topic  of  conversation.  How  much  of  this 
enthusiasm  was  due  to  taste,  knowledge,  and  perception  of  art,  and  to  the 
intrinsic  merit  of  the  work  itself;  and  how  much  to  the  patriotic  interest 
felt  by  the  Bremeners,  in  an  artist  of  their  own,  may  be  readily  left  unde¬ 
cided;  but  the  following  description  of  it,  taken  from  the  “  Weser  Ga¬ 
zette,”  will  at  once  explain  the  character  of  the  work  itself,  the  opinions 
created  by  its  first  exhibition,  and  the  reasons  on  which  they  were  founded  : 

The  youth  Leander,  is  represented  as  having  just  reached  the  rocky 
shore,  with  dripping  hair,  and  exhausted  by  the  labor  of  swimming  across  the 
broad  Hellespont ;  at  the  same  time  his  satisfaction  is  visible  at  having  reached 
the  goal,  and  achieved  his  love-impelled  exploit,  as  he  sinks  at  the  side  of 
his  beloved,  whose  drapery  flows  down  and  rests  on  the  ground  beneath 
him.  He  is  partly  supported  by  her  right  arm,  while  with  her  left  hand 
she  is  pressing  the  water  from  his  hair.  Leander’s  right  arm  hangs  over 
her  knees,  and  his  left  is  thrown  around  her,  the  hand  resting  on  her  left 
shoulder.  Their  faces  are  turned  towards  each  other;  his  opening  mouth 
appears  to  utter,  in  broken  accents,  the  first  gasping  words  of  endearment, 
while  her  downcast  eyes  are  steadily  fixed  on  his. 

Such  is  the  group  so  far  as  words  are  able  to  describe  it.  But  both  the 
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subject  and  the  representation  may  be  better  realized  to  the  eye  in  one 
word,  than  in  many :  it  is  Beauty, — ideal  beauty — to  which  the  sculptor 
has  imparted  form.  The  aim  of  the  plastic  art  is  to  give  form  to  beauty, 
and  indeed  to  the  ideal  of  beauty.  The  highest  earthly  beauty  exists  only 
in  the  human  figure.  Hence,  the  sculptor’s  art,  and  the  antique  as  the 
highest  achievement  of  that  art,  has  become  the  model  and  measure  for 
all  subsequent  efforts  in  this  department  of  creative  genius,  and  when  the 
modern  artist,  by  means  of  a  complete  and  perfect  form  of  art,  produces 
upon  us  its  fullest  effect,  he  has  attained  the  utmost  height  of  all  that  his 
genius  can  accomplish.  This  ideal  of  beauty  is  so  fully  represented  by 
the  artist  in  the  present  group,  that  we  behold  in  it,  not  the  particular,  the 
individual  figures  ;  it  ceases  to  be  for  us  the  representation  of  an  actual 
event;  it  is  raised  into  an  expression  of  universal  truth  and  humanity,  such 
as  cannot  fail  to  touch  the  universal  heart.  Hero  and  Leander  disappear, 
and  the  feeling  with  which  we  contemplate  this  work  of  the  sculptor’s 
chisel,  is  independent  of  their  story,  or  of  any  of  its  situations  or  incidents, 
however  touching  or  expressive  they  may  be.  While  we  gaze,  we  become 
regardless  of  the  material  creation;  the  beautiful  forms  of  the  two  lovers, 
fill  us  with  the  ideal  of  pure  beauty,  triumphing  over  the  material;  and  we 
experience  the  elevation  which  nothing  else  but  truth  can  give. 

The  highest  beauty  is  attained  by  the  united  excellence  of  the  beauty  of 
form  and  the  beauty  of  expression.  That  of  form  is  intelligible  to  the  eye, 
rather  than  to  be  conveyed  through  words.  Who  would  undertake  in 
reference  to  this  great  master-piece  of  Steinhauser,  to  give  in  words  a 
description  of  the  full  impression  which  the  work  itself  must  make ;  of  the 
grace  and  exquisite  simplicity  of  its  lines  ;  of  the  grouping  so  light  and 
yet  so  symmetrical;  of  the  distinctness  and  yet  softness  with  which  all  the 
parts  of  these  figures,  especially  the  hands  and  feet,  are  chiseled’?  In  all, 
Nature  is  simply  and  faithfully  expressed ;  and  yet  so  infinitely  is  the  work, 
as  a  whole,  exalted  above  the  mere  representation  of  nature,  that,  in  looking 
at  it,  one  is  not  once  tempted — a  rare  case — to  estimate  its  merit  by  its 
success  as  an  imitation  of  an  existing  reality.  We  see,  indeed,  the  head 
of  Leander  with  his  dripping  hair,  the  heaving  breast,  the  body  drawn  in, 
the  muscles  of  the  hands  and  ankles  wearied,  and  yet  not  strained.  But 
how  modestly  are  these  particulars  just  hinted  at  and  caught,  as  it  were 
incidentally,  from  Nature.  How  modestly  are  they  made  subordinate  to 
the  spiritual  expression  and  ideal  truth  of  the  whole !  So  also,  the  robe  of 
Hero  half  veiling  her  form — how  softly  and  illusively  does  it  cling  with 
its  many  folds  around  her  tender  limbs,  yet,  in  all  its  artistic  perfection, 
it  is  kept  in  unobtrusive  simplicity — a  merit  not  always  to  be  found  in 
similar  details  of  the  much  admired  statues  of  antiquity. 

The  artist  has  given  wondrous  expression  to  the  eyes,  although,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  ancient  custom,  no  attempt  is  made  to  represent  the  pupil.  The 
eyes  of  Hero  are  shaded  by  strongly  projecting  lids,  while  those  of  Lean¬ 
der  are  filled  with  the  spiritual,  contemplative  and  confiding  expression  of 
a  woman-rewarded  love. 

In  thus  referring  to  the  countenances  of  the  figures,  we  have  spoken  of 
their  beauty  of  expression,  though  not  unaware  that  this  must  ever  vary 
in  the  effect  which  it  produces  on  the  mind,  according  to  the  character  and 
feelings  of  the  spectator.  In  the  fact,  however,  that  all  must  be  impressed 
with  the  beauty  of  expression  which  characterizes  this  work;  that  it  cannot 
fail  to  touch  every  heart ;  we  have  the  strongest  testimony  in  the  power  of 
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the  artist.  He  has  known  how,  from  the  perennial  fountains  of  the  heart, 
to  pour  into  old,  and  as  it  were,  dead  forms,  a  newly  created  life.  Happy 
must  we  needs  esteem  the  artist  so  richly  gifted,  in  having  achieved  so 
well  this  difficult  and  exalted  task. 

To  the  creator  of  this  work  of  art, — as  a  consequence  and  reward  of  the 
triumph  of  his  genius — his  native  city  has  committed  the  execution  of  the 
statue  of  Olbers,  the  celebrated  Astronomer,  which  is  there  to  be  erected  ; 
and  one  also  of  the  distinguished  President  of  the  Hanseatic  Republic  of 
Bremen — Smidt.  The  latter  is  to  be  placed  in  the  State  House  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  services  rendered  by  him  to  his  native  town  at  the 
Congress  at  Vienna  in  1814.  Steinhauser  has  also  been  engaged  to  make 
the  colossal  monument  which  is  to  be  erected  in  the  capital  of  Prussia,  in 
memory  of  Goethe — besides  several  other  statues  for  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Oldenburg,  Queen  Victoria,  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  He  has  also 
recently  completed  his  beautiful  statue  of  Psyche,  which  took  the  first  prize 
at  the  exhibition  in  Berlin. 


HERO  AND  LEANDER. 

Hero  was  a  priestess  of  Venus,  at  Sestos.  on  the  coast  of  Thrace. 

The  loves  of  Hero  and  Leander,  a  youth  of  Abydos,  situated  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Hellespont,  are  related  in  a  poem  attributed  to  a  Grecian 
bard  who  bears  the  name  of  Musaeus.  Hero  and  Leander  saw  each  other 
at  a  festival  in  honor  of  Venus  and  Adonis,  at  Sestos,  where  he,  among 
many  of  the  people  of  Abydos,  was  present,  and  where  they  immediately 
became  enamored  of  each  other.  Favored  by  the  darkness  of  the  approach¬ 
ing  night,  Leander  stole  into  the  temple,  and  confessed  his  love  to  the 
blushing  maid.  But  the  relations  of  Hero,  and  her  sacred  office,  opposed 
the  union  of  the  lovers.  No  difficulties,  however,  could  discourage  Lean¬ 
der.  He  swam  every  night  across  the  Hellespont  to  his  mistress,  guided 
by  a  torch  which  shone  across  the  strait  from  the  tower  of  Hero.  Even 
the  stormy  season  of  winter  could  not  deter  the  adventurous  lover  from 
his  perilous  visits  ;  till  at  last,  on  one  fatal  occasion,  his  strength  failed 
him,  and  the  waves  carried  his  lifeless  body  to  the  foot  of  the  tower, 
where  Hero  anxiously  awaited  his  accustomed  arrival.  Overcome  with 
anguish  at  the  sight,  the  love-distracted  girl  threw  herself  from  its  turret 
on  the  corpse  of  her  lover,  and  perished  there. 


HERO  AND  LEANDER. 

(From  Godey’s  Lady’s  Book,  November,  1848.  Edited  by  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Hale.) 

The  new  group  of  statuary — Hero  ancl  Leander — by  Steinhauser, 
lately  arrived  in  this  city,  is  creating  a  great  sensation  among  the  artists 
and  others  who  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  get  a  sight  of  it.  Though 
still  in  the  rough  case  in  which  it  was  imported,  yet  enough  of  it  can  be 
seen  to  prove  it  a  work  of  art  of  the  very  highest  order.  The  Hero  and 
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Leander  is  no  mere  assemblage  of  separate  beauties,  tortured  into  birth  by 
the  tedious  throes  of  a  trained  talent,  but  a  genuine  creation ,  warmed  to 
life  and  fused  to  a  perfect  oneness  by  the  divine  tire  of  genius.  It  is  em¬ 
phatically  a  love  song  “  sung  in  obedient  stone  !”  The  world-renowned 
lover  is  given  to  us  at  the  moment  when,  escaping  from  the  stormy  waters 
of  the  Hellespont,  he  sinks,  half  exhausted  and  wholly  loving,  at  the  feet  of 
the  devoted  one  who  has  watched  his  coming.  Her  fond  arms  encircle 
him — her  warm  breath  entrances  him — and  the  kiss  which  hangs  suspended 
between  their  loving  hearts  needs  not  the  touch  of  tremulous  lips  to  make 
its  eloquence  more  speaking.  The  face  of  Hero  is  the  perfection  of  beauty. 
From  the  exquisitely  rounded  throat  and  chin,  the  passionately  articulated 
mouth,  the  short  upper  lip,  the  delicately-Grecian  nose,  the  low,  broad, 
feminine  forehead,  over  which  droop  those  clusters  of  “  golden-fruited 
hair,”  heavy  with  the  wine  of  life,  to  the  tender,  soul-infusing  eyes — all  is 
perfect,  all  truthful.  The  upper  part  of  her  figure  is  nude,  the  slight 
drapery  having  fallen  from  her  shoulders,  revealing  a  bust  of  the  utmost 
symmetry  and  delicacy;  and  the  lower  portions  being  wet ,  from  the  close 
proximity  of  the  hydropathic  lover,  who  reclines  upon  her  knee,  the  form 
is  in  no  way  needlessly  concealed. 

Of  Leander  we  can  hardly  trust  ourselves  to  speak,  from  the  cursory 
glance  we  could  afford  him  ;  but  a  lady  friend,  at  our  elbow,  says  he  is  alto¬ 
gether  enchanting;  and  we  know  that  the  form  upon  which  the  tender  eyes 
of  that  “love  which  makes  all  things  beautiful  it  looks  upon”  rests  so 
beamingly,  could  not  be  otherwise  than  “  beautiful  exceedingly.”  The 
most  entire  purity  pervades  this  charming  work,  and  the  group,  as  a  whole, 
is  undoubtedly  the  finest  work  of  art  ever  seen  on  this  side  the  ocean. 

By  the  same  artist  we  have  a  head  of  Christ  (colossal)  in  alto  relievo , 
which  impressed  us  most  strongly  with  the  majestic  repose  and  stillness 
of  conscious  power.  There  is  also  a  figure  of  Psyche,  which,  for  expres¬ 
sion  of  thought,  beauty  of  outline  and  exquisitely-designed  drapery,  has 
not  been  equaled  by  any  single  figure  in  marble  ever  brought  to  this 
country ;  and  we  cannot  but  hope  that  these  works  of  German  genius  will 
not  be  long  suffered  to  remain  secluded  from  the  public. 


HERO  AND  LEANDER. 

BY  THE  REV.  W.  H.  FURNESS. 

(From  c<  Sartain’s  Union  Magazine.”) 

We  are  permitted,  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Sartain,  to  extract  the  following  article  from 
the  first  number  of  “  Sartain’s  Union  Magazine,”  a  new  periodical  work,  which  is  to  make 
its  appearance  on  the  1st  of  January  1849,  and  which,  bearing  the  name  of  Mrs.  Kirk¬ 
land  on  its  pages,  promises  to  be  a  valuable  addition  to  our  literature. 

We  consider  the  arrival  of  this  exquisite  piece  of  sculpture  in  this  coun¬ 
try  as  destined  to  mark  an  era  in  the  history  of  Art  among  us.  We  trust 
that  it  will  soon  be  exhibited  to  the  public,  and  ultimately  retained  in  this 
city.  In  the  meanwhile,  we  propose,  in  this  article,  to  give  some  account 
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of  the  author  of  this  rare  work,  and  of  other  specimens  of  his  genius, 
which,  fortunately  for  us,  have  found  their  way  to  our  shores. 

Charles  Steinhaitser,  the  Sculptor,  now  about  five-and-thirty  years 
of  age,  is  a  native  of  Bremen,  where  he  was  born  of  worthy  parents,  his 
father  following  the  trade  of  a  carver  and  gilder.  It  was  probably  in  his 
father’s  shop,  where  much  taste  and  skill  were  exercised,  that  the  genius 
of  the  boy  was  nurtured  into  activity.  For,  at  the  early  age  of  ten  years, 
the  child  executed  a  bust  of  Gibers,  the  well  known  astronomer,  to  whom 
the  city  of  Bremen  glories  in  having  given  birth.  This  infant  work,  as  it 
may  be  considered,  showed  such  extraordinary  power,  that  it  attracted  the 
attention  of  certain  wealthy  citizens  of  the  place,  who  immediately  made 
provision  for  the  education  of  this  promising  boy.  He  was  sent  to  the 
High  School,  and  thence,  after  a  few  years,  sent  to  Berlin  and  put  under 
the  tuition  of  the  celebrated  sculptor  Rauch.  The  master  recognized  the 
gifts  of  his  pupil,  and  advised  his  going  to  Rome,  whither  he  went  at  an 
early  age,  establishing  his  atelier  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Thor- 
waldsen,  who  frequently  visited  the  young  artist,  upon  whom  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  such  intercourse  were  not  lost.  So  much  we  have  been  enabled 
to  learn  of  his  early  history.  At  this  present  time,  Steinhauser  is  under¬ 
stood  to  be  engaged  on  a  colossal  statue  of  Olbers,  for  his  native  city,  and 
also  on  a  monument  to  be  erected  to  the  memory  of  Goethe  at  Berlin. 

Some  years  ago,  the  late  Edward  L.  Carey,  so  well  known  for  his  generous 
love  of  the  Fine  Arts,  received  the  first  statue  of  Steinhauser’s,  seen  in  this 
country.  It  goes  by  the  name  of  “  the  Shell  Girl,”  and  represents  a  lovely 
girl  of  fifteen,  standing  on  the  sea-shore,  with  her  fisher’s  basket  at  her 
side,  and  holding  a  shell  to  her  ear  with  one  hand,  while  the  other  hand 
holds  up  the  corner  of  her  light  loose  robe,  in  which  she  has  gathered  a 
number  of  the  curious  denizens  of  the  sea.  The  attitude  is  one  of  the 
most  perfect  ease  and  grace.  The  drapery,  being  slightly  ribbed  like 
dimity,  gives,  by  the  contrast,  great  softness  to  the  delicately  moulded 
limbs.  It  is  a  perfect  symbol  of  maidenly  innocence  and  beauty.  Shortly 
afterwards,  Mr.  Carey,  having  ordered  another  piece  of  statuary  from  the 
same  artist,  received  “the  Boy  playing  with  jackstones.”  A  youth,  who, 
in  the  boyish  beauty  of  his  features,  shows  himself  at  once  to  be  a  fit  com¬ 
panion  and  playmate  of  the  Shell  Girl,  is  represented  with  his  left  hand 
pressed  against  his  left  breast,  and  full  of  marbles,  while  his  right  hand  is 
extended,  the  palm  downwards,  with  two  or  three  marbles  resting  on  the 
back  of  the  hand.  The  body  is  bent  forwards,  the  left  leg  thrown  back¬ 
wards,  and,  from  the  whole  attitude  of  the  figure,  we  see  that  the  boy  has 
either  just  caught  the  marbles  on  the  back  of  his  hand,  or  is  about  to  toss 
them  into  the  air.  In  addition  to  these  two  statues  in  marble,  there  is  also, 
in  Mr.  Carey’s  collection,  a  cast  of  a  work  of  Steinhauser’s,  entitled  “  the 
Craw-fish  Catcher,”  represented  by  a  boy  of  about  ten  or  twelve  years  of 
age,  entirely  nude,  kneeling  on  one  knee,  -with  one  hand  buried  under  the 
sea  weed,  and  just  clutching  the  prey  ;  the  head  of  the  child  is  slightly 
thrown  backwards.  This  admirable  work  is  the  very  impersonation  of 
the  idea  of  success.  You  see  the  thrill  of  satisfaction  as  it  darts  from  the 
finger  ends  of  the  boy  to  his  whole  countenance,  to  his  raised  eyes,  and  to 
the  corners  of  his  mouth,  which  express  the  gladness  of  triumph.  This 
statue  is  said  to  be  Steinhauser’s  first  original  composition.  A  defective 
cast  of  another  wrork  of  our  artist’s,  which  represents  a  fisher  boy  watching 
his  line,  is  in  the  possession  of  a  gentleman  of  Philadelphia.  We  have  been 
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thus  particular  in  describing  these  illustrations  of  the  genius  of  Steinhauser, 
because  it  is  thus  made  apparent  that  he  is  no  copyist.  With  the  intuitive 
power  of  an  original  nature,  he  discerns  the  materials  of  his  art,  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  beauty,  all  around  him. 

Besides  the  works  of  this  artist,  mentioned  above,  we  have  in  our  city  a 
lovely  piece  of  sculpture  from  his  hand,  which  he  himself  entitles  “Agnus 
Dei” — Lamb  of  God — the  Christ-child,  standing  leaning  against  a  cross, 
with  one  foot  upon  the  head  of  a  serpent,  a  vision  of  the  supremacy  of 
good  over  evil.  The  child’s  upraised  face  is  a  mirror  of  Heaven.  The 
marble  is  instinct  with  spirit.  It  breathes  holiness  into  the  heart  of  the 
gazer.  There  is  here  also  a  figure,  called  “  Psyche  bound,”  which  is 
characterized  by  the  exquisite  grace  and  beauty  that  mark  the  hand  of  the 
artist.  It  is  enough  to  say  of  this  figure  that  it  has  recently  been  pur¬ 
chased  at  a  price  of  two  thousand  dollars.  A  grand  colossal  head  of  Christ, 
intended  for  a  church,  has  also  been  recently  sent  over  to  this  country. 
It  is  still  the  property  of  the  artist.  But  last  and  most  beautiful  of  all,  is 
the  Hero  and  Leander,  among  all  the  productions  of  Steinhauser’s  genius, 
that  we  have  seen,  the  masterpiece.  Indeed  it  stands  unapproached  among 
all  the  works  of  Sculpture  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

But  before  saying  anything  farther  in  respect  to  this  particular  work, 
we  have  a  word  or  two  to  say  in  regard  to  the  probable  motives  which 
have  induced  Mr.  Steinhauser  to  send  so  many  of  his  works  to  this  country. 
It  must  be  observed  that  those  of  his  productions,  which  belong  to  Mr. 
Carey’s  collection,  were  all  ordered.  And  the  fact  of  his  having  received 
these  orders  from  America,  was  calculated  to  impress  the  artist  with  the 
idea,  that  better  opportunities  for  the  disposal  of  works  of  art  were  to  be 
found  in  this  country,  than  he  may  previously  have  supposed.  We  can 
readily  understand  that  there  must  be  something  very  attractive  to  a  Euro¬ 
pean  artist  in  the  prospect  of  an  American  reputation.  Lord  Byron  said, 
that  it  was  like  the  applause  of  posterity.  Mr.  Steinhauser,  before  he  sent 
over  his  Hero  and  Leander,  had  every  reason  to  suppose  that  it  would  be 
worthily  appreciated.  And  we  cannot  permit  ourselves  to  fear,  for  a  single 
instant,  that  his  expectation  will  be  disappointed.  For  his  confidence  and 
for  ours,  on  this  score,  there  is  good  ground  in  the  fact  that  such  of  his 
works  as  were  previously  sent  out,  were  either  expressly  ordered,  or  they 
found  prompt  and  liberal  purchasers^  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  rising 
commotions  in  Europe,  so  unfavorable  to  the  arts  and  to  artists,  may 
have  had  some  influence  in  determining  Steinhauser  to  send  this  costly 
work  out  of  harm’s  way.  We  know  that  at  the  first  outbreak  of  public 
disorders,  some  of  the  most  distinguished  artists  at  Dusseldorf  had  serious 
intentions  of  coming  to  this  country  ; — at  the  hint  of  which  intelligence,  by 
the  way,  we  were  reminded  of  the  old  proverb:  “It’s  an  ill  wind  that 
blows  nobody  any  good.”  At  all  events,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  it  was  any  want  of  appreciation  at  home  that  led  Mr.  Steinhauser  to 
send  his  works  abroad.  The  original  Hero  and  Leander,  of  which  a  du¬ 
plicate  is  in  this  country,  as  yet  only  partly  unpacked,  was  ordered  by  the 
King  of  Prussia.  On  its  way  from  Rome  to  the  place  of  its  destination,  it 
was  permitted  by  the  king  to  remain  a  few  days  in  Bremen,  the  native 
place  of  its  author,  where  it  excited  a  furor  of  enthusiasm,  and  found  en¬ 
lightened  and  ardent  admirers. 

The  story  of  Hero  and  Leander  is  well  known.  Byron  has  made  it  fa¬ 
miliar,  by  his  successful  attempt  to  imitate  the  feat  of  Leander  in  swimming 
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across  the  Hellespont,  three  miles.  The  story  is  told  with  classic  beauty 
and  simplicity,  in  one  of  Schiller’s  ballads,  which  has  been  translated  by 
Bulwer,  and  completely  Bulwerised  in  the  operation.  The  translation 
has  little  of  the  simple  beauty  of  the  original.  Love,  and  that  true  love 
whose  course  did  never  vet  run  smooth,  has  immortalized  this  youth  and 
maiden.  These  lovers  were  separated,  not  only  by  the  wTaters  of  the  Hel¬ 
lespont,  but,  according  to  Schiller,  by  parents  more  cruel,  as  Hero  is  made 
to  say  by  the  poet,  than  the  sea.  Hero  was  accustomed  to  light  a  beacon 
to  guide  Leander  as  he  swam  across  to  Abydos,  the  residence  of  Hero. 
After  having  accomplished  the  adventure  several  times,  he  perished  at  last, 
in  the  attempt.  His  body  was  washed  ashore,  and  at  the  sight  of  his 
corpse,  Hero  dung  herself  into  the  waves  and  perished  also.  Poets  have 
sung  their  loves,  and  now,  by  the  magic  of  sculpture,  the  lovers  live  again 
in  the  marble.  The  miracle  of  this  work  is  the  triumphant  success  with 
which  the  artist  has  made  the  sentiment,  the  divine  element  and  soul  of 
love,  to  predominate  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  associations.  The  whole 
atmosphere  of  the  piece  has  sanctity  in  it.  The  face  of  Leander  is  in¬ 
tensely  earnest.  His  soul  is  passing  out  of  his  eyes  into  the  eyes  of  Hero. 
Every  limb  shows  the  exhaustion  consequent  upon  having  just  swam 
across  the  Hellespont,  from  which  he  emerges  dripping,  to  sink  at  the  feet 
of  Hero.  While  Hero’s  attitude  and  expression  breathe  all  the  holy  ten¬ 
derness  of  a  mother  caressing  her  wearied  child.  As  we  gaze  we  are 
moved  to  tears.  Here  we  see  what  sculpture  can  effect,  how  it  can  make 
a  sacred  sentiment  triumphant  over  the  most  exquisite  visible  beauty.  This 
wonderful  work  of  art,  if  we  mistake  not,  is  destined  to  do  much  towards 
instructing  and  enlightening  the  public  taste.  Its  price  is  five  thousand 
dollars.  We  cherish  the  confident  hope  that  means  will  be  found  of  se¬ 
curing  this  production  of  genius  to  our  community.  Were  its  author  only 
a  native  of  this  land,  there  could  not  be  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  as  to  the 
ardor  of  the  reception  which  his  work  is  to  meet.  But  genius,  which  is 
said  to  be  of  no  sex,  is  also  of  no  country.  Its  home  is  the  world.  And 
although  the  Hero  and  Leander  makes  no  appeal  to  our  national  pride,  it 
appeals  with  eloquent  power  to  deeper  and  loftier  sentiments. 

ip/  A* 

EXTRACT  FROM  THE  POEM 

OF 

“THE  LOVES  OF  HERO  AND  LEANDER,” 

BY 

MUSjEUS. 


************** 

Slow  rose  on  leaden  wings  the  morning  light. 
Slow  noon  came  on, — the  lovers  wish'd  it  night. 
At  length  dark  gloom  a  dusky  mantle  spread; 
Sleep  o'er  the  world  his  balmy  influence  shed. 
All  but  Leas'd  eb.  lay  dissolved  in  rest, 

Love  kept  a  ceaseless  vigil  in  his  breast. 


Silent  he  wandered  on  the  winding  shore, 

The  deep  resounded  with  tremendous  roar; 

Wide  o’er  the  foaming  waves  his  anxious  sight 
Explored  the  torch’s  love  proclaiming  light: 

He  little  deem’d,  alas!  its  flame  would  prove 
The  blaze  of  death,  though  meant  the  torch  of  love. 

Soon  as  fair  Hero  from  her  tower  survey’d 
The  horizon  darken’d  in  the  sable  shade, 

The  torch  on  high  she  fix’d  ;  its  flames  inspire 
Leander’s  bosom  with  a  kindred  fire: 

Quick  through  his  frame  the  bright  contagion  ran, 
And  with  the  signal  glow’d  the  enamor’d  man. 

Yet  when  he  heard  the  hoarse  resounding  roar 
Of  thundering  billows,  breaking  on  the  shore, 
Aghast  he  stood, — he  shrunk,  and  thus  address’d 
These  words  of  courage  to  his  trembling  breast: 
“Ah!  cruel  love,  whose  woe  the  waves  conspire! 
The  waves  are  water,  but  I  burn  with  fire; 

Be  bold,  my  heart,  the  foaming  billows  brave, 

Nor  fear  the  threat’nings  of  the  stormy  wave. 

Fair  Venus  sprung,  propitious,  from  the  main, 

She  calms  its  rage,  and  soothes  the  lover’s  pain.” 

He  spoke, .and  straight  his  lovely  limbs  undrest, 
And  folded  round  his  head  the  various  vest; 

Then  dauntless  plunging  in  the  foaming  tide, 
Hash’d,  with  his  arms,  the  intruding  waves  aside: 
Full  in  his  view,  he  kept  the  shining  mark, 

Himself  the  pilot,  passenger,  and  bark. 

While  faithful  Hero,  to  her  promise  true, 

Watch'd  on  the  turret  every  wind  that  blew; 

Oft  with  her  robe  she  screen’d  the  torch’s  blaze 
From  dangerous  blasts  that  blew  a  thousand  ways : 
Till  the  tired  youth  on  rolling  surges  tost, 

Securely  landed  on  the  Sestian  coast. 

Soon  as  she  saw  her  lover  safe  on  shore, 

Eager  she  ran,  and  led  him  to  the  tower, 
Welcom’d,  with  open  arms,  her  panting  guest, 

And,  sweetly  smiling,  to  her  bosom  prest; 

Wiped  his  fair  limbs,  and  fragrant  oils  applied 
To  cleanse  his  body  from  the  oozy  tide; 
Then*'clas{^’(Ehitn  close,  still  panting,  to  her  breast. 
Arid  thus  wfin  fond  endearing  Words  addrest  : 

“  My  life,  my  lover,  thou  hast  suffer'd  more 
Than  fondest  bridegroom  e’er  endur’d  before: 
Destin’d,  alas !  rude  troubles  to  sustain 
On  the  rough  bosom  of  the  briny  main ; 

Now  let  sweet  joy  succeed  in  sorrow’s  place, 

And  lull  thy  labors  in  my  fond  embrace.” 

Thus,  by  the  covert  of  the  night  conceal’d, 

Theirs  was  the  love  that  mutual  faith  had  seal’d, 
Till  the  fond  youth,  reluctant,  left  his  bride, 

Still  breathing  love,  and  cross'd  the  foaming  tide ; 
Both  wish’d  the  hours  on  swiftest  wings  would  fly, 
And  hail’d  the  evening,  not  the  morning  sky. 

But  soon  relentless  winter,  that  deforms 
With  frost  the  forest,  and  the  sea  with  storms, 

Bade  the  wild  winds  o’er  all  the  ocean  reign, 

And  raise  the  rapid  whirlpool  of  the  main. 

The  trembling  sailor  hears  the  dreadful  roar, 

And  guides  his  vessel  nearer  to  the  shore. 

Yet  the  bold  youth,  no  wintry  storms  restrain, 

Nor  all  the  dangers  of  the  dreadful  main  : 
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For  when  he  sees  the  torch’s  blaze  from  far, 

(Of  nuptial  faith  the  bright  prophetic  star,) 

Him  not  the  furious  ocean  can  control. 

Nor  calm  the  glowing  raptures  of  his  soul; 

And,  though  fierce  tempests  howl  on  every  side, 

He  springs  impetuous  in  the  briny  tide. 

Waves  roll’d  on  waves,  in  hideous  heaps,  are  driven, 
S well’d  into  mountains  and  upheav'd  to  heaven: 
Bleak  blasts  loud  roaring  the  vex’d  ocean  sweep, 
Foam  the  dash'd  billows,  and  resounds  the  deep. 
Amidst  the  watery  war,  with  toils  opprest, 
O’erwkelm’d  with  billows,  and  in  gulfs  distress’d, 
Leather  oft,  with  suppliant  prayer,  implored 
The  sea-sprung  goddess,  and  old  Ocean's  lord; 

But  prayers  are  fruitless  and  petitions  vain  : 

Love  must  submit  to  what  the  fates  ordain. 

From  wave  to  wave  the  hapless  youth  is  tost. 

Now  heav’d  on  high,  and  now  in  whirlpools  lost; 
His  weary  feet  no  more  his  will  obey, 

His  arms  hang  useless  and  forget  to  play, 

Borne  on  the  surge,  supine,  and  void  of  breath, 

He  drinks  the  briny  wave  and  draws  in  death. 

While  on  the  turret  Hero  mourn'd  his  stay, 

And,  fondly  sighing,  chid  his  long  delay, 

Perplexing  anguish  in  her  bosom  rose, 

Nor  knew  her  eyes  the  blessings  of  repose. 

When  rose  the  Morn,  in  russet  vest  arrayed. 

Still  from  th’  impatient  fair  the  lover  stay’d ; 
Watchful  she  stood, — she  cast  her  eyes  around 
O'er  the  wide  beach,  and  o’er  the  depths  profound, 
Haply  to  spy  her  lover  should  he  stray, 

The  light  extinguish’d,  midst  the  wat’ry  way: 

But  when  she  saw  him  breathless  on  the  sand. 
Stretch’d,  ghastly  pale,  by  death's  relentless  hand, 
She  shriek’d  aloud ;  and  from  her  throbbing  breast 
Rent  the  gay  honors  of  her  flowery  vest ; 

Then  from  the  tower  her  beauteous  body  cast, 

And  on  her  lover's  bosom  breathed  her  last; 

Not  could  the  Fates  this  faithful  pair  divide, 

They  liv'd  united,  and  united  died. 
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